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Employment Security in Agriculture 


By A. J. ALTMEYER ! 


Chairman, Social Security Board 


interrelated problems. In Europe as well 
as in this country during recent years we have 
seen that when the economic security of large 
masses of people is threatened there is also a 
threat to political security. The farm mort- 
gage riots, the bonus riot, the marches on 
State capitols during the early ’30’s—all these 
manifestations of economic insecurity re- 
sulted in incidents which seriously threatened 
our political security. 

When political security disappears, civil 
liberties also vanish. Moreover, unless indi- 
viduals possess some degree of economic 
security they cannot really enjoy liberty or 
exercise effectively their civil rights. There 
can be no question that the economic in- 
security arising out of the instabilities and 
maladjustments of our highly complex eco- 
nomic system are fundamental factors in the 
threat to our social and political institutions 
which has been developing through the world 
in recent years. 

There are some people in this country who 
still cannot understand why our Government 
should concern itself so much with what they 
still consider matters of individual responsi- 
bility. Some people probably still feel that 
anyone who really wants to work can find a 
job; that dependency in old age is due to a 
ack of thrift, and that, by and large, de- 
pendent children and disabled workers should 
be taken care of by their relatives. As some- 
body has said, these people believe that every- 
body should have the right to work out his 
own destitution. 

In turning to their Government and under- 
taking to furnish social security through their 
Government, our people were not misled by 


Sines SECURITY and civil liberty are two 





some who said that security can be purchased 
only at the price of liberty and freedom. I 
remember that in my own State of Wisconsin, 
speculators undertook to lure unsuspecting 
city dwellers onto worthless land with the 
slogan, ‘‘Forty Acres and Freedom.” I saw 
one of these signs after some settler had 
altered it to read, ‘‘Forty Acres and Free- 
dom—to Starve.” In my opinion that al- 
tered sign expressed a great truth. There is 
such a thing as liberty in the purely negative 
sense of being let alone, but liberty in the true 
sense is based upon security—that is, a real 
oportunity to live a reasonably satisfying 
life. However, it is true that the basic 
economic problem which faces us at the 
present time is how to provide adequate 
security for the individual and his family 
without discouraging individual initiative 
and thrift. 

We know that destitution feeds upon itself 
and carries in its train evils that increase our 
problem—evils which this committee has 
shown to exist. We cannot expect the help- 
less and the hopeless to regenerate themselves 
or instill in their children habits of thrift and 
dependency. We cannot expect men and 
women driven from their homes and their 
land to remain self-sustaining members of 
society. We can, however, by setting up 
certain protections and extending a helping 
hand to those in distress, restore their hope 
and their faith and make them and their 
families self-respecting, independent members 
of their own communities. 

The freedom of our people could be pro- 
moted through the extension of our social- 
security legislation—freedom from the haunt- 
ing specter of insecurity. Before considering 


1 Extracts from a statement before the Senate Civil Liberties Committee, June 3, 1940. 
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the provisions of the Social Security Act it 
might be pointed out that the term “social 
security” is a term which has come into use 
only within the last few years. However, in 
a general sense it means the well-being of the 
people and is synonymous with the term 
‘“‘seneral welfare’? which appears in the Pre- 
amble of the Constitution of the United States 
which quite significantly links up the general 
welfare and liberty in the following words: 
“to * * * promote the General Welfare, 
and secure the Blessing of Liberty to our- 
selves and our Posterity.” In the broadest 
sense, social security therefore describes a 
program of protection and prevention under- 
taken through government and directed 
against those hazards to which large numbers 
of individuals and families stand exposed. 


The 1939 Federal Amendments to the Term 
“Agricultural Labor” 


The original 1935 bill drafted by the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Economic Security in- 
cluded all wage and salaried employees in- 
cluding agricultural labor. In its report to 
the President, the Committee said: “Agri- 
cultural workers, domestic servants, home 
workers, and the many self-employed people 
constitute large groups in the population 
who have generally received little attention. 
In these groups are many who are at the very 
bottom of the economic scale. We believe 
that more attention will have to be given to 
these groups than they have received hereto- 
fore. We cannot be satisfied that we have a 
reasonably complete program for economic 
security unless some degree of protection is 
given these groups now generally neglected.” 

In the 1935 Social Security Act, however, 
Congress excluded “agricultural labor.” 

The exclusion of agricultural workers was 
due primarily to the administrative difficul- 
ties involved. The seasonal character of the 
industry, the high degree of mobility of the 
workers, the large number of employers and 
their scattered location, all indicated that the 
inclusion of agricultural labor would involve 
difficult problems of administration. 

In 1939 the Federal act was amended in 
many respects. The original exclusion of 


‘agricultural labor’? was broadened so that 
an additional 600,000 to 700,000 individuals 
were excluded from the Federal Unemploy- 
ment Tax Act. Many of these workers who 
were excluded are not engaged in “agricul- 
tural labor’? in the usual sense of the word. 
Many of them work in towns and cities and 
are engaged in processes identical or similar 
to those engaged in by workers in factories 
and in industries now covered by the Social 
Security Act. For instance, over 15,000 of 
the workers so excluded are carpenters, 
painters, engineers, bookkeepers, accountants, 
etc. 

The most important single group of em- 
ployees excluded by the 1939 amendments are 
the workers engaged in the packing of fruits 
and vegetables. There are about 125,000 
such persons employed at the peak of the 
season, but because of the turn-over of em- 
ployment due to the seasonal character of the 
work, the total number in this group is much 
larger than this figure. About 40,000 of these 
employees are engaged in packing citrus 
fruits. 

The Social Security Board is of the opinion 
that this group of excluded workers should be 
reincluded under the provisions of the Social 
Security Act. S. 3902, introduced by Senator 
Pepper on May 1, proposes to reinclude em- 
ployees engaged in the preparation of fruit 
and vegetables for market under both the old- 
age and survivors insurance system and the 
unemployment compensation program. The 
bill is now pending before the Senate Finance 
Committee. The Board also believes that the 
1939 amendments should be repealed and 
that the agricultural-labor exemption be 
modified so that this exception applies only 
to the services of a farm hand employed by a 
small farmer to do the ordinary work con- 
nected with his farm. H.R. 7935, introduced 
by Congressman Havenner on January 16, 
1940, provides that the term “agricultural 
labor” under both the old-age and survivors 
insurance system and the unemployment com- 
pensation program be amended to mean 
“service by a farm hand in the employ of a 
bona fide farmer to do work connected with a 
nonindustrial farm.” 
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Unemployment Compensation for Agricultural 


Labor 


All of the State unemployment compensa- 
tion laws with the exception of that for the 
District of Columbia exempt agricultural 
labor. However, the definition of the term 
varies from State to State.! 

The reasons for exclusion of agricultural 
workers from coverage under the unemploy- 
ment-insurance program were very much 
the same as those which actuated their 
exclusion from old-age insurance. As the 
insurance programs have become established 
and operating procedures tried out in actual 
practice, it has become apparent that the 
extension of protection to agricultural work- 
ers has somewhat different implications for 
unemployment insurance than for old-age 
and survivors’ insurance. 

It should be emphasized, however, that in 
the case of the additional groups excluded 
from the social-insurance programs by the 
broadening of the term “agricultural labor”’ 
in 1939 amendments to the Social Security 
Act, there are no administrative difficulties 
in the way of coverage under either program. 
These groups are essentially industrial wage 
workers and their reinclusion is both admin- 
istratively possible and socially desirable. 

In Great Britain, unemployment insurance 
was extended to agricultural labor in 1936. 
A separate schedule of contributions and 
benefits was adopted although the law is 
administered in conjunction with the law 
for all industrial workers. This committee 
has already been supplied with copies of a 
study on ‘‘Unemployment Insurance and 
Agricultural Labor in Great Britain,’”” made 
by the Social Science Research Council’s 
Committee on Social Security in cooperation 
with the Social Security Board. 

Somewhat more than half of the State laws 
now contain provisions permitting the limita- 
tion of the benefits which can be paid to 
seasonal workers. Although only a few 





States have put these provisions into effect, 
there is increasing pressure to have benefits 
denied to seasonal workers during parts of the 
year. Agriculture is one of the most seasonal 
of all industries. An illiberal interpretation 
of seasonality provisions could result in the 
denial of benefits to the great majority of 
agricultural workers and completely negate 
the effect of extension of coverage to this 
group. This, of course, could be prevented 
through an appropriate provision in the 
Social Security Act. 


The administrative problems involved in 
the extension of unemployment insurance to 
agricultural workers are in many respects 
similar to those which would arise in the 
case of old-age and survivors’ insurance. 
Tax collections should be handled similarly 
for the two programs. Thus the necessity 
of estimating the cash value of wages in 
kind would arise under both programs and 
would call for close coordination of adminis- 
tration under the two programs to achieve 
the most satisfactory results. 


In certain respects the administration of a 
system of unemployment insurance for agri- 
cultural workers would involve difficulties 
not found in old-age and survivors’ insurance. 
Since adequate administration of unemploy- 
ment insurance requires that the worker be 
able to register for work and claim benefits 
reasonably near his place of employment or 
his residence, a considerable extension of the 
services now available through the public 
employment offices would probably be neces- 
sary were agricultural workers to be included 
under the program. In the past few years 
we have developed the beginnings of a farm- 
placement service. An extension of this 
service would not only make possible the 
payment of benefits to agricultural workers 
unable to obtain employment, but by pro- 
moting a more orderly organization of the 
agricultural-labor market would at the same 
time decrease the need for such benefits. 


1 Eight States (Alabama, Florida, Louisiana, Michigan, Mississippi, Nebraska, Virginia, and Wisconsin) 
now have a definition of agricultural labor in their laws which is similar to the new Federal definition. 
In addition, three States (Georgia, Ohio, and Minnesota) have a regulation, rule, or official interpretation 


which corresponds to the Federal definition. 
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The extension of unemployment insurance 
to agricultural workers could mean a guaran- 
tee of continuing income to a large group of 
our population which is at present too often 
completely without resources. The social ad- 
vantages of such a program would be tre- 
mendous. It must be recognized, however, 
that certain costs would also be involved. 
Whether those costs can or should be borne 
primarily by agriculture is a question in need 
of further serious study. Moreover, before 
any attempt is made to extend unemployment 
insurance to agricultural workers, we should 
be certain that the system we propose to ex- 
tend is so designed as to provide reasonable 
benefits on a Nation-wide basis to all the 
workers within its scope. 


Migratory Agricultural Workers 


Migratory agricultural workers and their 
families in many cases fail to secure the full 
benefits of the Social Security Act either be- 
cause they do not stay in one place long 
enough to meet the residence requirements 
under certain programs, or, what is more im- 
portant, because they are engaged in employ- 
ment which is specifically excluded from cov- 
erage. Consequently, the migratory worker 
and his family are not eligible for public 
assistance through the needy aged, blind, or 
dependent children, or through State unem- 
ployment insurance, or Federal old-age and 
survivors’ insurance. Moreover, in most cases 
such migrants cannot obtain other social 
services such as general relief, medical care, 
education, or adequate housing. I believe 
that Federal legislation on this subject is 
vitally necessary. The Interdepartmental 
Committee on Health and Welfare Activities, 
of which I am a member, has a special sub- 
committee which has been studying the 
many aspects dealing with migratory labor. 
It is hoped that the report to be submitted 
soon on this subject will be useful in helping 
to formulate a policy on this important 
question. 

The Employment Service 


The Wagner-Peyser Act, passed by Con- 
gress in 1933, created a Federal-State system 
of employment offices and authorized the 


Federal Government “to maintain a farm 
placement service.” Until July 1, 1939, 
these functions were carried out in the Depart- 
ment of Labor at which time they were 
transferred to the Federal Security Agency 
and coordinated with the unemployment 
compensation functions of the Social Security 
Board. 

Today there are over 1,600 fully equipped 
and fully staffed public employment offices 
and approximately 3,000 additional locations 
visited periodically by itinerant interviewers 
in order to serve sparsely populated areas. 
During 1939 the average monthly number of 
personal visits made by workers to these 
offices was in excess of 10,000,000. 

These offices: stand ready for any service 
designed to bring men and jobs together. 
In agriculture, industry, and commerce they 
can help to reduce the time and cost involved 
in job hunting by employees and in bringing 
to employers qualified workers without cost. 

Nearly 4,500,000 jobs were filled during the 
year 1939 by placements made through 
employment offices. 

Over 1,100,000 youth placements were 
made and 150,000 veterans’ placements. 
Agricultural placements have increased from 
200,000 placements in 1935 to 1,000,000 in 
1939—a five-fold increase. 

Despite the notable advances during the 
last 8 years much remains to be done in both 
industry and agriculture in our employment 
service. 

Particularly in agriculture the workers 
suffer unduly from a lack of reliable job 
information. They are misdirected by rumor, 
handbills, and irresponsible recruiting to 
areas in which a surplus of labor already 
exists; often they are misinformed regarding 
the wages paid and available housing. The 
low standard of living and poor health of 
these unemployed workers also threatens the 
living conditions and wage structure of the 
communities into which they come. 

The farm placement program is such that 
it can be an effective means of dealing with 
this part of the problem. In cooperation with 
other agencies it can be a means of stabilizing 
farm-labor resources, providing a more ade- 
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quate annual income to a limited number of 
qualified workers, eliminating the irresponsi- 
ble recruiting practices of labor contractors, 
and providing the grower with experienced 
workers. 

It is the objective of the employment service 
first to direct and then to definitely control 
what has been in the past a haphazard migra- 
tion. Its over-all purpose is to meet the needs 
of both growers and workers and at the same 
time to avoid unnecessary and fruitless migra- 
tion of labor. The methods now being fol- 
lowed by the employment service to further 
this objective are carried in three steps: 


1. Through Federal administrative control. Head- 
quarters of the Farm Placement Service in the Em- 
ployment Service Division of the Social Security Board 
gathers information with respect to major seasonal 
crops and their location by States. In the organiza- 
tion of the work at this level, information is secured 
with regard to acreages; availability of workers within 
the State; the character of the work required; the num- 
ber of workers required; and the amount of migration 
across State lines, or for great distances within one 
State. Such information is made available to the State 
administrative agency. 

Federal farm placement supervisors have been 
placed in States which require large movements of 
agricultural workers to cultivate and harvest seasonal 
crops. These men serve in an advisory capacity to 
the State employment service. While they are ad- 
ministratively responsible to the Chief of the Farm 
Placement Service in Washington, they operate under 
the general supervision of the State director. The 
farm placement supervisors aid in preseasonal plan- 
ning with their respective States with regard to the 
needs of workers and growers. 

2. State administrative control. Whether or not 
Federal farm placement supervisors are available 
within the State, information is organized with regard 
to crops; acreages; the number of workers needed, 
where they are needed, when they are needed, and 
whether the labor is available locally within the 
immediate area. If sufficient labor is not available, 
locally, provision is made for proper requisitioning of 
additional workers at nearest points of supply. Infor- 
mation obtained through State administrative control 
is disseminated to the local offices in order that each 
employment office may be fully aware of its agricul- 
tural-labor problems and be prepared for peak labor- 
demands. 

3. Local-office control. This consists of accumu- 
lating information such as that used at the State 
administrative level, particularly as it is applied to 
the area served. The local office must know these 
problems in more intensive detail than it is possible 
for the State headquarters to know them. The local 


office must know the sizes of farms and number of 
acres in cultivation. The size and condition of crops 
on certain farms are used as an index of labor that 
will be needed during the season. The actual oper- 
ation of a farm placement program at the State and 
local office level is illustrated by examples selected 
from States which have been to a great extent success- 
ful in dealing with these migratory movements. 

In one large State, before the employment 
service gave its attention to the needs of the 
growers and the agricultural workers, migra- 
tion, particularly in connection with cotton 
picking, was entirely uncontrolled. There 
was an oversupply of labor in one area and a 
shortage at the same time in other areas. 
There was a lack of continuity of employ- 
ment which resulted in very low incomes for 
individuals. 

Workers were often in want during the sea- 
son because of failure to find jobs and being 
in areas in advance of the time for harvest. 
Since the employment service in that State 
has inaugurated a constructive farm place- 
ment program, these workers are distributed 
much more adequately to the areas where 
needed but not in excess of demands. The 
workers are thus given the opportunity to 
secure jobs and continuity of employment has 
been improved greatly, and long-distance 
migration has been reduced materially. 

With the introduction of mass placements 
it has been found unnecessary to completely 
register the applicants. This has been no 
handicap in selection of these cotton pickers 
but has expedited the placement of them. It 
has been found necessary, however, to have 
bona fide orders from the growers, and the 
employment service in that State will not 
refer workers except upon those conditions. 
This is an essential point in control. 

In all States where the farm placement pro- 
gram has been most successful, local labor 
has been drawn upon to supply the workers 
needed before any consideration is given to 
out-of-State workers. 

The sound organization of the Farm Place- 
ment Service in coping with these problems 
in a number of States indicates that an en- 
larged program projected along the same lines 
will go far to correct conditions causing large- 
scale migration. 
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Federal Advisory Recommendations on 
Defense Activities of Employment Service 


HE Federal Advisory Council, which 

had previously served for the United 
States Employment Service, has been en- 
larged and reconstituted following the inte- 
gration of the employment service and 
unemployment compensation functions under 
the Social Security Board. 

The first meeting of the reorganized Federal 
Advisory Council on Economic Security was 
held in Washington, June 21-22, 1940. 
Dr. Bryce M. Stewart, Director of Research 
of Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc., New 
York City, served as chairman at this meet- 
ing. The Council was welcomed by Admin- 
istrator Paul V. McNutt, the Secretary of 
Labor, Miss Frances Perkins, and Chairman 
of the Social Security Board, Arthur J. 
Altmeyer. 

The deliberations of the Council covered 
the range of the expanding program of the 
employment services in connection with the 
defense program. It concluded its meetings 
by unanimously adopting a report on the 
organization of the labor market and on 
training programs. 

The Social Security Board and the National 
Defense Commission accepted the report of 
the Federal Advisory Council on Employ- 
ment Security and the Social Security Board 
directed the Bureau of Employment Security 
to transmit the report to the State employ- 
ment security agencies for their consideration 
and for their application as far as may be 
possible. The report follows: 


Organization of the Labor Markets 


The national defense emergency sharpens 
the need of knowing what workers are avail- 
able, where they are, and what they can do— 
or what they could do with minimum 
training—and of so streamlining the func- 
tioning of the public employment service 
that both normal and emergency employ- 
ment requirements may be known and met 


with a minimum of time, expense, and 
confusion. 

The Federal Advisory Council to the Social 
Security Board, subject to the controlling 
approval and acceptance of the National 
Defense Commission, therefore recommends 
that: 

1. All employers be encouraged to file 
promptly with their local public employment 
office, either directly or through such em- 
ployment agencies as they regularly use, both 
(a) their immediate requirements and (b) 
their prospective requirements by occupation 
and skill; and not to advertise or solicit com- 
petitively anywhere, nor to recruit outside 
their immediate locality, until the local em- 
ployment office has had an opportunity to 
meet such requirements locally or through its 
intercity and interstate clearance machinery. 

2. All persons employable for needed occu- 
pations but not now registered with public 
employment offices—including skilled work- 
ers now employed on semiskilled and un- 
skilled jobs—be encouraged to register 
promptly with their local public employment 
offices and not to apply for work or move to 
other cities without first ascertaining from 
their local public employment office the 
localities in which there is a demand for their 
type and grade of skill. 

If recommendations 1 and 2 are systemati- 
cally and thoroughly followed, undesirable and 
unwarranted dislocation will be minimized. 

3. The employment offices immediately 
proceed, in order of indicated need, with a 
reexamination of applicants in both the 
active and inactive files, in order to ascertain 
the primary and secondary skills available in 
occupations for which demands are increas- 
ing. 

Training 


4. Asa basis for, and to the end of insuring, 
a comprehensive, flexible, and high-speed 
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program of training to meet immediate and 
long-term needs for production and skilled 
workers. The Employment Service at the 
same time ascertain the capacity of such 
workers to qualify for: 

(a) essential occupations by supplemen- 
tary training; 

(b) immediate attention be given to the 
problem of selection and training of instruc- 
tors for service within public and private 
agencies; 

(c) all training programs for national 
defense and all cooperating educational 
institutions which are federally aided, sup- 
ported or controlled, be maintained without 
discrimination in the admission and treat- 
ment of trainees or students, on the grounds 
of race, creed, or color; 

(d) the National Defense Commission 
give organized attention to the early coordi- 
nation of all needed facilities and activities 
for training and retraining purposes. 

5. To effectuate the foregoing, the Bureau 
of Employment Security proceed at once to a 
reappraisal of its organization, procedures, 
and personnel at Federal, State and local 
levels, to insure that it is adequately prepared 
and staffed to meet all needs that the National 
Defense Commission may place upon it. 

6. Since the success of any employment and 
training program depends upon maximum 


decentralization and efficiency in each local- 
ity where supply and demand meet at the job 
level, steps be taken immediately to bring to 
full strength and effectiveness both State and 
local advisory councils to the employment 
service (as respectively required and recom- 
mended under the Wagner-Peyser Act), the 
same to be fully representative of the parties 
at interest—i. e., an equal number of repre- 
sentatives of labor and of employers and, 
included among the public representatives, 
interested and qualified representatives of 
such groups or services as veterans, rehabilita- 
tion, Junior Employment schools, and voca- 
tional guidance, training social and relief 
agencies, and of any other major groups deal- 
ing with employment and training whose 
resources and activities can best be coordi- 
nated with the National Defense Program 
through the public employment service. 

7. Insofar as the powers of the Social Secur- 
ity Board permit, priority or preference be 
given to citizens and to those who have taken 
out first citizenship papers. 

8. In the event of universal registration for 
defense such an act require information from 
registrants concerning their employment, 
employability, and qualifications for employ- 
ment to the end that a complete inventory of 
labor supply may be made available to the 
Bureau of Employment Security. 


@ 
Youth Survey | 


A youth survey has been successfully carried on in several Vermont cities. Various local organizations in 
cooperation with the National Youth Administration and the Employment Service have sponsored these 


surveys. 


The idea of the survey is to get as accurate a count as possible of all young people in the city, 16 to 22 
years of age, who are seeking employment and have been unable to find it. They are listed as to schooling and 
qualifications for any special kinds of work. Then the employers of the city are canvassed for possible oppor- 


tunities on either a full-time or part-time basis. 


The purpose is not to promise the young people work nor try to get employers to hire more people than 
they need, but merely to try to get information on the present or future possibilities for young people now 


living in these cities. 


One such survey found opportunities for work for practically all those young people who registered for 
employment, although not always the kind the registrant was looking for. 
These surveys are important in that they give data on which local civic and public welfare organizations 


can base future activities. 
243170—40——_2 
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Placing Workers in the New York and 


San Francisco Fairs 


@ 
The World of Tomorrow 


By Ricuarp C. BRocKWwAy 
Acting Director, New York State Employment Service, 
Division of Placement and Unemployment Insurance 


HE WorLD oF TomMorRow—the New 

York World’s Fair—is now in its second 
year. And again, for the second successive 
year, the New York State Employment Serv- 
ice has adapted itself to meet the challenge of 
placement opportunities which this tremend- 
ous exhibition offers. Indeed, we have been 
serving the World of Tomorrow ever since 
1936, because it was 4 years ago—2 years in 
advance of the formal opening—that we ac- 
tually made our first Fair placement. 
Through this office and through the other 
metropolitan offices having direct contact 
with exhibitors and concessionaires whose 
headquarters were in their several jurisdic- 
tions, a total of 700 placements are known to 
have been made at the Fair during 1939 in 
addition to many others to concessionaires 
that were not recorded separately. This 
clearance has been confined to the metro- 
politan area, because of the impracticability of 
encouraging up-State applicants to make the 
trip to New York for interview at their own 
expense. 

The service has a well-established local 
office at Flushing, close by the entrance to the 
Fair, and a special staff was assigned ex- 
clusively to World’s Fair activity. A senior 
employment interviewer was designated as 
coordinator to promote the employment serv- 
ice to the World’s Fair Corporation and ex- 
hibitors, and to coordinate the World’s Fair 
fieldwork of the 28 metropolitan offices. 

At the Flushing office, a weeding-out proc- 
ess took place, as referrals were made. Or- 


ders received by the Flushing office were im- 
mediately cleared with the other metropolitan 
offices, in accordance with regular procedure. 

World’s Fair employment specifications are 
strict. Appearance and personality are of 
primary importance. Experience has taught 
our special World’s Fair interviewers which 
applicants have the combination of traits and 
skill which makes them prospective Fair 
‘material.’ Because of this strict weeding- 
out process, a high percentage of our referrals 
have resulted in placements. 


Following Up 1939 Contacts 


Organized activity to capitalize on our 
placement successes of last year and to con- 
solidate the working relationship which we 
had been able to establish with certain of the 
exhibitors and concessionaires at the Fair be- 
gan early this year—actually in the winter of 
1939. The full list of exhibitors and conces- 
sionaires who were still on hand when the Fair 
closed last year was divided up according to 
local office jurisdictions, and distributed to the 
separate local offices by the senior employ- 
ment interviewer. Before this distribution 
was made for field-visiting purposes, the lists 
were carefully reviewed. If the central pro- 
fessional office had had contact with a given 
employer last year, the local office was in- 
structed to contact the professional office for 
information and suggestions before the field 
visit was undertaken. If the senior employ- 
ment interviewer had had personal contact 
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with a given employer, the local office was in- 
structed to consult that interviewer before ar- 
ranging a field visit. Through this procedure, 
in each instance, it was possible to arm the 
field visitor with the complete record—infor- 
mation on the general attitude of the employ- 
er, the types of order received from him last 
year and the types of order to be solicited this 
year. 

This preliminary field survey gave us an 
early renewal of our contact with these em- 
ployers in the metropolitan area. A further 
task remained, however, in reestablishing 
relations with out-of-city and out-of-State 
employers who were planning to bring workers 
with them or who were planning to establish 
hiring headquarters in New York City prior 
to the opening of the Fair. A letter went to 
each of these employers with a copy to the 
director of the employment service of the 
State concerned or to the appropriate local 
office, recalling last year’s association, or 
renewing our invitation to the exhibitor to 
take advantage of the placement facilities of 
the service. In many out-of-State cases, this 
letter was followed up by a field visit from the 
nearest local offices of the employer’s own 
State employment service—a piece of inter- 
state cooperation that was invaluable as a 
service to New York. 

Excellent response was received from this 
long-distance field work, and in one instance 
an employer who last year came to New 
York and did his hiring from a hotel room, 
arranged to use one of our local offices as his 
1940 hiring headquarters. Another exhibitor 
from Chicago, after his arrival, made the 
following comment to one of our field visitors: 

“I was tremendously impressed when the 
Illinois State Employment Service sent a man 
to me to see what the New York State Em- 
ployment Service could do for me when I got 
to the Fair.” 

By the time the World’s Fair—1940— 
opened its gates to the public, the New York 
State Employment Service had received 
orders for 876 workers in a large variety of 
occupations: Interviewers, stenographers, 
secretaries, clerks, pay-roll supervisors, ac- 


countants, messengers, information attend- 
ants, hostesses, key-punch operators, time- 
keepers, office clerks, auto mechanics, bushel- 
men, porters, matrons, supervising matrons, 
bank tellers, typists, rack clerks, messengers, 
and medical clerks. Of these orders, 554 were 
from exhibitors and concessionaires; more 
than 300 from the World’s Fair Corporation. 

Up to the same date, the Flushing office had 
made about 100 Fair placements, principally 
with the World’s Fair Corporation itself, 
since intensive activity on the Fair grounds by 
exhibitors and concessionaires had not yet 
begun. In addition there were many place- 
ments made by the professional office and the 
27 other local offices in the metropolitan area. 

When the 1939 Fair closed, and the ques- 
tion of continuing our special coordination 
activity for 1940 arose, it was agreed that the 
project would be worth-while if we could 
anticipate as a result of this promotion at 
least 300 post-Fair openings in addition to 
placements at the Fair itself. The senior em- 
ployment interviewer now estimates that at 
least 1,000 post-Fair openings will be possible, 
in the light of the excellent employer contacts 
which have been developed to date. 

The Fair has provided its touches of humor. 
One of the many metropolitan columnists 
drawing on the Fair for his material men- 
tioned recently that the Ford Motor Co. was 
searching desperately for a harness maker to 
outfit a mechanical steed that appears in the 
Ford exhibit. The senior employment inter- 
viewer, spying the squib, made a quick can- . 
vass of several offices and found that the 
active files included the registrations of three 
harness makers—one of them with a history 
of particularly skilled work. The interviewer 
phoned the Ford Motor Co. personnel office 
at the Fair. Would they like us to refer a 
harness maker? 

It turned out that the whole story was just 
a press agent’s gag, but the personnel office 
was so apologetic and so impressed at the 
enterprise and speed of the response that 
cordial relations were established immedi- 
ately and the basis laid for possible future 
orders. 
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The Golden Gate International Exposition 


By PETER D. KrisTICH 


Manager, San Francisco and Junior Office, 
California State Department of Employment 


HE San Francisco Golden Gate Interna- 
fener Exposition of 1939, which at- 
tracted millions of visitors from every corner 
of the United States and foreign lands, spelled 
entertainment and pleasure to all who came 
to man-made Treasure Island. Behind the 
colorful panorama lay months of intensive 
and painstaking preparation in the building 
and erection of the many unusual and unique 
structures as well as the selection of personnel 
whose requirements ranged from snake charm- 
ers to “headless” women. 

Months prior to the actual opening of the 
Fair, the California State Department of 
Employment carefully prepared a campaign 
of active cooperation with Fair authorities for 
the securing of workers, and the administra- 
tion of necessary routine in connection with 
the unemployment insurance program. 
Hundreds of exhibitors and concessionaires 
were approached by Department represen- 
tatives to anticipate their probable employ- 
ing needs. Likewise hundreds of applicants 
tentatively were selected by the Department 
for employment on the opening day. 

Erection of the buildings, representing 
architectural designs from almost every coun- 
try in the world, required the skills of thou- 
sands of trained craftsmen, a considerable 
number of whom were supplied through the 
Department’s San Francisco office, which set 
up a special department for handling all ex- 
position contacts and placements. Trained 
crews of interviewers familiar with the needs 
of the concessionaires, as well as unemploy- 
ment compensation personnel to assist in 
registering and servicing subject employers, 
were established on Treasure Island to be 
constantly available for this specialized work. 
Problems arising from the intricate interre- 
lationship of foreign and domestic exhibitors, 
as well as multiple ownership, greatly in- 


creased the complexity of the work of deter- 
mining unemployment compensation subject 
status of these employers. 

Orders received always were unusual and 
many times humorous in nature. Typical 
of exposition personnel requirements was 
that of the restauranteur who requested 40 
waitresses, all of whom must be beautiful, 
5 feet 2 inches in height, and have natural 
auburn hair; in addition, the girls had to be 
thoroughly competent waitresses. 

Orders ranged from “fifty trained horse- 
back riders for the Cavalcade presentation”’ 
to a call for 100 handsome college graduates 
who were needed as “‘ricksha”’ coolies for the 
Oriental concession. This order proved dif- 
ficult to fill when it became known that 
college graduates were requested as a 
secondary choice to local Chinese lads sought 
for ‘color’? who had declined to act the part 
of coolies. 

During the current season of the Golden 
Gate Exposition the Department of Employ- 
ment has been called upon to supply barkers, 
Indian princesses, and jugglers, as well as 
guards, engineers, and technicians; in fact 
every imaginable occupational group, to 
service the countless needs of this enterprise. 
Contacts, friendships, and service reputation 
established during the past 2 years by the 
exposition office of the California State De- 
partment of Employment will continue to 
yield dividends in public appreciation of the 
Department’s service value and_ utility. 
Colorful throngs are once again filling the 
streets of the Chinese Village and gathering 
near the Temple of the Sun. Music, gaiety, 
and riotous color predominate, but behind 
the smooth-working machinery of that vast 
organization are the services and facilities of 
the State Department of Employment effici- 
ently filling job orders. 
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Occupational Analysis Materials Now Widely Used 


Occupational analysis materials developed by the 
Bureau of Employment Security are now being used 
in many local employment offices to assure a greater 
degree of success in referral of workers to employers. 
The following are examples of studies that were 
conducted with the technical assistance of a Bureau 
representative. 


Rhode Island 


A study of employed workers was conducted with 
the cooperation of a concern manufacturing small 
electric fixtures and wiring devices and employing 
400 to 450 workers. Study of a group of employed 
workers was designed to develop a battery of tests 
to measure potentiality of applicants for the occupa- 
tion of electric-fixture assembler, which requires the 
worker to assemble component parts. The work 
makes it necessary for the assemblers to develop con- 
siderable skill, and the occupation was one for which 
the management had experienced difficulty in ob- 
taining suitable new workers. 

A special selection technique for the occupation 
was standardized and introduced for trial use in a 
local employment office. During a 3-month period, 
the company hired 122 workers which the employ- 
ment office had referred. All applicants referred 
had been chosen in the employment office with the 
aid of the special selection technique for electric- 
fixture assemblers. The employment office had 
made no placements with this company prior to the 
introduction of the new technique. 

A representative of the Bureau of Employment 
Security visited the company to check results and 
learned that 97 of the 122 workers were still on the 
job and that of those who had left, only 2 had been 
released by the company because of inefficiency; the 
other 23 had left voluntarily and the management 
stated that their work had been satisfactory. Previous 
experiences in hiring assemblers made the company 


expect to lose, within 2 weeks, one-third of newly 
hired workers because of inefficiency; furthermore, 
the management usually figured that inefficiency 
would cause nearly a 50-percent turnover among 
newly hired assemblers by the end of 1 month. 


Illinois 


Employed cashier-inspectors and merchandise 
packers were studied, with the cooperation of a large 
department store, to test aptitudes and to develop 
selection techniques as an aid to employment offices 
in referring inexperienced applicants when calls were 
received for such workers. Department stores hire 
such applicants in large numbers, especially for their 
seasonal sales, and generally do not require experi- 
enced people. 


After selection techniques for these occupations had 
been made available, the company requested the 
employment office to refer 500 workers for the job of 
cashier-inspector and 300 for the job of merchandise 
packer for their Christmas rush season. When the 
referral work was completed, the following statements 
were made in a letter to the staff of the Illinois employ- 
ment security agency by one of the personnel officers 
of the firm: 


‘Now that we are about to close our peak seasonal 
hiring, I want to express our gratitude to the Testing 
Division of the State Employment Service for their 
help. 

‘The speed and accuracy with which you handled 
the large bulk of applicants, your flexibility to neces- 
sary changes, on our part, of plans and schedules, and 
the cooperation shown, all deserve mention. The 
quality of applicants selected by you and sent to us 
adhered closely to the specifications. 

‘We recognize that we presented a difficult project 
in sending so large a number of people through the 
routine of testing and registration.” 


@ 
Fifty Million Social Security Numbers 


Albert C. Bassett, high-school graduate, recently landed his first job through the Pennsylvania State 
Employment Service and his school counselor, and with it the 50,000,000th social security card. 

Bassett and numerous officials of the Social Security Board and the Federal Security Agency, including 
Chairman Arthur J. Altmeyer, went to Baltimore to see his name and number registered. They all took a 
tour through the social security offices in the Candler Building to learn how his account, the record of his 


wages, and his insurance payments are handled. 


The first social security card was issued in November 1936. 
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‘‘Stand-In”’ For Central Casting 


By Lewis IRVINE 


Director, Arizona State Employment Service, 


Phoenix, Ariz. 


HEN A MOTION-PICTURE company 

moved into location at Tucson to 
produce the film Arizona, the script called for 
several hundred “extras,” all of them types 
numerous in the Southwest, but widely 
scattered and difficult to reach. The Arizona 
State Employment Service demonstrated its 
resourcefulness by supplying the extras under 
a specialized placement procedure worked 
out by Central Casting Corporation of 
Hollywood. 

Within a few days a total of 2,200 Mexi- 
cans, Indians, cowhands, and children were 
brought together and referred for moving- 
picture work by the Tucson office, despite 
difficulties of dealing with such large numbers 
and later tracing applicants who moved from 
place to place. It was necessary that racial 
types be selected with attention to their ap- 
pearance, that they be divided into groups 
on this basis, and that applicants with special 
skills such as bareback riding and wagon 
driving be available. The project was com- 
pleted under pressure, with shooting of the 
picture waiting for organization of necessary 
details. It was complicated to an extent not 
found in most placement work by the fact 
that in a large measure the types of workers 
needed would normally be unemployables. 

Home addresses given by many applicants 
were only an approximation. Some were out 
on the surrounding desert, and even in town 
many Mexican families had uncertain ad- 
dresses. Indian men on the Papago Reserva- 
tion were desired, but they thought very 
little of the movies. Even after they were 
hired and put into costume, they spent a 
great deal of time laughing heartily at the 
foolishness of the whole thing and particularly 
at the queer clothes they had to wear. 

In Hollywood, Central Casting would have 


handled a similar situation with little trouble, 
since thousands of extras are registered there 
with that organization; and details of their 
personal appearance and skill are listed on 
punched cards for rapid selection. On lo- 
cation in Arizona, however, the picture com- 
pany faced a difficult task. No names and 
detailed classifications for picture purposes 
were available. A large field staff for casting 
would be highly expensive. Furthermore, a 
staff brought from Hollywood, unfamiliar 
with local Arizona conditions, would be 
handicapped in rounding up scattered desert 
families of Mexicans and Indians. 

The job was handed to the manager of the 
Tucson local office, with the request that he 
and his staff complete it as rapidly and 
smoothly as possible. 


Techniques Used 


Under these unusual conditions, special 
techniques for finding and grouping pro- 
spective extras had to be evolved. Asystem 
patterned after that used in Hollywood was 
outlined to the local office by the casting 
director for the production, and was put into 
operation by employment service employees, 
who had little difficulty in adapting their 
work to the needs of the picture organization. 

Publicity through newspapers and radio 
was used to bring in everyone who wished 
temporary moving-picture work. An initial 
selection was made on the basis of race, sex, 
age, and general type, from the crowd which 
reported at several special offices. For ex- 
ample, Mexican men of the peon type made 
up one group; Mexican men of a more pros- 
perous level made up another; Mexican chil- 
dren, another. The initial grouping was 
necessarily rather amateurish, but it served 
the purpose of organizing the field in divisions 
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which could be dealt with more easily. The 
picture company was thus saved the trouble 
and delay of working with a disorganized mass 
of people. 

The next step was to bring the groups before 
the casting director in turn, for more detailed 
classification. Individuals were designated 
according to specific types needed for the 
picture, and were fitted for costumes. 

Three forms of postcard size were used in 
the process of selection. The first of these 
was the initial record showing that an indi- 
vidual had reported for possible extra work. 
General information was recorded on this 
card to allow filing in a number of categories. 
One side bore a printed notice reading: 
‘*“You have been selected for future interview 
by Columbia Pictures Corporation Casting 
Office and are requested to PRESENT THIS 
CARD and to register at the Arizona State 
Employment Office, 61 East Pennington.” 
On the other side, descriptive information, 
name, and other significant details were 
added. These cards were filed under such 
headings as: Better class women; Better class 
men; Caballeros; Characters; Cripples; Du- 
enas; Dancers; Families; Fast Type; Heavies— 
Bad Men; Minors; Musical; Peon Men; 
Peon Women; Prospectors; Ranch Hands; 
Townspeople; Vaqueros (cowboys); Wagon 
Men; Wagon Women; and Miscellaneous. 
An alphabetical file showing names and 
addresses, with social security nurnbers when 
available, was kept for use in conjunction 
with the file by types. 

A printed postcard was then used to notify 
individuals in a given group to appear for 
classification by the casting director at the 
Tucson Armory, where the picture company 
had set up costume and makeup headquarters. 

As each individual was classified more 
exactly by the casting director, a third card 
was used to show: name, social security num- 
ber, address, date and place of birth, height, 
weight, chest, waist, collar size, hat size, 
sleeve length, trouser length, and shoe size. 
These were filed alphabetically and became a 
part of the employment service files. 

The groups were then referred to the di- 
rector of the picture, who picked those who 


would actually be used. Complete employ- 
ment registrations were taken for those 
employed. 

Special requests of various kinds were filled. 
In one instance it was desired to use a par- 
ticular costume in a scene showing a woman 
of 30 to 35 driving a buggy. The office was 
asked to locate, within a few hours, a pretty 
Mexican woman of that age who could wear 
a size 14 dress—and this despite the fact that 
most Mexican women of that age wear 
larger clothes. In 2 hours a woman meeting 
all specifications was in the costume. In 
another instance, when there was need for 
scenes of Mexican family life, the employ- 
ment service located one family of 18 mem- 
bers and another of 20. 

The employment service also furnished 
construction workers to build the set, but 
these were referred from the regular files, 
without special procedure. 


Calling Individuals for Work 


When “shooting”? was scheduled to begin, 
the employment service cooperated with the 
company to contact the proper individuals. 
Indians and many of the Mexicans were 
particularly difficult to find because their 
vague addresses were scattered over a large 
area. In some cases a sudden need arose 
which made it necessary to call people at 
night, an almost impossible task among 
Indians on the nearby Papago reservation. 
Letters, telegrams, and telephone calls were 
used in reaching persons needed. It was 
often necessary to send out a searcher. 

Mexican families which had _ recently 
moved were located only with difficulty. 
They not only fail to leave a forwarding 
address, but also have the habit of keeping 
their personal house number wherever they 
move! Moving from the 900 block on a 
street to the 100 block of the same street, 
the family carries its former street number 
along. After making extensive inquiries, the 
runner for the picture company would find 
the 900 number proudly displayed in the 
middle of the 100 block. “It’s my number 
and I’m keeping it,” is the attitude of the 
family-head. 
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Results Achieved 


Through the system set up by the local 
employment office and the willingness of the 
Arizona agency to put forth considerable 
effort, the extras were provided and were 
ready to go to work when wanted. Authentic 
color in the first scene, taken in an adobe 
replica of Old Tucson, was provided by 55 
Mexican women, 45 Mexican soldiers, 36 
Papago men, 45 Papago women, 38 Indian 
children, 20 American men, 6 American 
children, and 35 American women. 


Of the 2,200 persons originally contacted, 
1,800 were asked to report at the office a 
second time; these were narrowed to 700 in 
groups classified by the casting director; and 
over 500 were hired as the picture got into 
production and a total of nearly 1,000 before 
it was completed. 


Executives in charge of the picture ex- 
pressed continued amazement at the co- 
operation extended without charge by the 
Arizona agency, and emphasized the fact 
that weeks of time in organizing the produc- 
tion had been saved. The casting director, 
quoted in a Tucson newspaper during the 
course of production, stated that it would 
have been impossible to get suitable extras, 
and to secure desired realism in the picture, 
without the help of the employment service. 
“People in the office picked up the Central 
Casting system so rapidly,” he said, “that 
within a few days I felt as though I were 
working in my own office. At one time they 
rounded up 280 people with only a few 
hours’ notice.” 


The special work of the employment of- 
fice was a distinct community service, since 
it made the company aware of Tucson’s ad- 


vantages. It is thought that this and other 
Hollywood companies will continue to use 


locations near Tucson for picture work, be- 
cause of the distinct savings of time and 
money effected. Use of the Arizona service 
in this respect also provides jobs and extra 
cash for hundreds of unemployed persons 
in the State. These benefits to workers are 
of obvious importance to the community. 

In connection with the filming of this and 
previous productions by other movie com- 
panies, the Tucson office has developed the 
movie-placement field to a fuller extent than 
have other Arizona local employment offices, 
but some of them have made a number of 
placements with picture companies on loca- 
tion in their operating areas. The Flagstaff 
office worked with Paramount Pictures and 
Warner Brothers on film versions of Zane 
Gray novels. The Yuma office furnished 
workers to companies shooting 15 miles across 
the California border in the famous sand 
dunes which frequently provide the setting 
for the Sahara Desert pictures. At the same 
time that Arizona was being filmed in Tucson, 
a Paramount Pictures group was beginning 
work on Texas Rangers Ride Again in the 
Superstition Mountains east of Mesa. For 
this production the number of extras required 
was not so large as in Tucson, and the need 
was met by a special branch of the Phoenix 
office established in Mesa. 

The Arizona State Employment Service 
has established a foundation which will make 
future work of this type less difficult. Per- 
manent files of names are available from 
which to begin casting similar pictures. 
Additional names to be added at a later 
date will be more easily handled through 
the technique now established. The willing- 
ness of the service to exert itself on these large 
and difficult assignments has created addi- 
tional assets for itself, the emplovers, and the 
community. 
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High Level of Payments Maintained 
in June 


Benefit payments during June declined 
slightly from the record high of May, as 
$53.6 million was paid to unemployed 
workers. The fewer number of working days 
in the month contributed to the decrease in 
the number of complete placements made by 
public employment offices to 330,000. Sup- 
plemental placements, however, increased 
sharply to 142,000 as the demand for farm 
labor continued to expand. 

Receipts of continued claims decreased 10 
percent, approximately the same relative 
decline as occurred in the number of working 
days. Decreases were reported by 46 States. 
Receipts of waiting-period claims declined 21 
percent while those of compensable claims 
decreased only 6.8 percent. More than 5.2 
million weeks of unemployment, 90 percent 
of which were for total unemployment, were 
compensated during the month. The States 
which began uniform benefit years in April 
accounted for nearly half the total payments 
in June. Benefit payments in these 9 States 
as a group increased 9.5 percent over May, 
while in the other States, aggregate benefits 
declined 11.5 percent from May. 

Complete placements during June totaled 
330,000, a decline of 5.6 percent from the 
May level. The number of jobs filled in 
private employment totaled 288,000, a de- 
cline of 5.2 percent from May but 15 percent 
higher than in June 1939 and 76 percent 
higher than in June 1938. Of the total 
number of private placements, 134,000 or 46 
percent were expected to last a month or 
longer. Decreases in jobs filled in private 
employment were reported in 37 States. 
Placements in public and governmental work 
totaled 42,000, a decline of 8.4 percent from 
May and 55 percent from June 1939. Private 
placements in the first half of this year totaled 


nearly 1.5 million, a gain of 28 percent over 
the corresponding period of 1939. 

Reflecting the continuing general demand 
for workers in agriculture, supplemental 
placements increased nearly 70 percent to 
142,000, the highest volume this year. Jobs 
filled in this manner were 37 percent higher 
than a year ago. The number of applica- 
tions for work was practically unchanged 
from May, totaling 1,318,000, and the 
number of job seekers in the active file at the 
end of June also showed very little change 
from last month. 


Taste 1.—Summary of Claims and Payments 
June 1940 








| 
Percentage 
change 
| from May 


Activity Volume 





Continued claims (all) 
Waiting period 
Compensable 

Number of weeks compensated 


6,523,733 
1,353,694 
5,170,039 
125,223,451 
24,734,122 
Partial and part-total 2 473 ,037 
Amount of benefits paid $53,617,656 
Amount of benefits since first payable _|$1,107,652,921 


—10.0 
—20.9 
—6.8 
8—2.7 
3—3.0 
$+.5 











1 Includes some weeks not classified by type of unemployment; in 
Alaska 55 and in California 16,237. 

2 Excludes North Carolina, 

§ Based on 50 States reporting data for both May and June. 


TasBLe 2.—Summary of Placement Activities, 
June 1940 








Percentage change from— 





Activity Number 
May 


June 
1940 


1939 


June 


1938 





Total complete placements. 
Private 


329,914 
288 ,230 
133,831 
154,399 
41,684 —8.4 
141,959 | +69.8 
1,317,775 —.7 
5, 737,673 +.2 


—5.6 
—5.2 
—1.2 
—8.4 


—4.0 
+14.7 
+14.1 
+15.2 
—54.8 
+36.6 

+4.3 

—8.7 


+33 .9 
+76.0 
+96.0 
+61.7 


Supplemental placements __ 
Total applications 
Active file 
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Tas_Le 3.—Continued Claims Received, Weeks Compensated, and Benefits 
June 1940 


{Preliminary data reported by State agencies, corrected to July 12, 1940] 





Paid, by States, 








Continued claims Weeks compensated Benefits paid 





| | 
| Type of unemployment 


Type of unemployment 
| 
| 


| Type 
Social Security Board 

region and State | j j oS | . 

| Number — | | Amount 3 

Compen- | wire | Partial! 

sable coral only ! 











Partial and 


Waiting Part-total 


period | 
| 


com- 


bined ! 


combined ! 





Region I: 
Connecticut 
OO SET 
Massachusetts__.-- 
New Hampshire - - 


Region II: 
Pa New York.-.-...-.-- 
Region III: 
Delaware 
New Jersey____.-- 
Pennsylvania 
Region IV: 
Dist. of Columbia_- 
Maryland 
North Carolina__-- 


Wisconsin 


Region VII: 


65, 164| 
82, 703} 
461, 185] 





Alabama_-_..._---- 


Ce | 


Mississippi-__ 
South Carolina_--- 
Tennessee 


Region VIII: 


Minnesota 

Nebraska 

North Dakota----- 

South Dakota_-_-- 
Region IX: 

Arkansas 

Kansas 


Region X: 
Louisiana 
New Mexico 


Region XI: 


Colorado....--- 
0 Se 
Montana 
Ee dd 
Wyoming 

Region XII: 
California 
Nevada.__---- 


Washington 
Territories: 


Hawaii 


77, 308 
15, 184) 
5, 871) 
6, 422) 


61, 048 
24, 726| 
132, 407 
38, 704 


95, 563| 
12, 365| 
171, 512 


12, 759) 
40, 362) 
12, 941) 
20, 729) 

7, 750 





7, 516 
3, 993 


16, 523, 733/1, 353, 694|5, 170, 039/34 5,223,451)#4, 734, 122 


4473, 037 


4$3,058.654 





15, 697) 
22, 131) 
76, 870) 
18, 107 
15, 105} 
y a on 


277, 5051, 143, 


1, 417) 
54, 460 
133, 938 
| 

| 

3, 860 
16, 884} 
33, 448) 
20, 381] 
14, 622 


13, 499} 
45, 325 


88, 180) 


72, 133 
24, 040 
17, 401 


| 
20, 416) 
19, 166) 
24, 421] 
6, 605) 
9, 838) 
18, 460 


11, 690 


8, 532) 


665} 
1, 169} 


10, 304 
8, 437 
50, 374 
7, 620 


46, 788 
875 

6, 298 

10, 796 


4, 561 
532) 
| 





49, 467 
60, 572!) 
384, 315) 
34, 156] 
115, 161] 

7, 766 


7, 7 | 
164, 5 
362, 327} 


13, 879) 
94, 055) 
104, 546 
110, 284 
67, 627} 


85 
nad 
4/ 
4 


198) 
7, 803} 
3, 149] 


, 293] 
, 286} 


536) 


, 816 
5, 208| 
; 130) 

, 857 

02 
2 


0 
2 
32, 074| 
1 
2 
2 


, 744 
, 289 
82, 033 
31, 084 


77, 748 
10, 221 
90, 349 


9, 418 
35,941 
10, 843 
17, 889 

6, 770 

7, 647 


376, 958 


6, 154! 





6 





} 

49, 936) 
63, 669} 
398, 469) 
35, 668 
115, 161] 
8, 506) 


| 
090} 1, 182,539 


7, 745 
167, 110] 
360, oe 

16, 056) 
98, 915} 

(6 

102, 758) 
68, 683 
65, 770| 
189, 372 
$244, 407 


| 

467, 460 
94, 143 

30, 540 

| 

66, 334 
54, 102| 


30, 427 
78, 631 


9, 109 
117, 298 


6, 87 
7, 733 


8 417, 115 
6, 133 
25, 064 
60, 750 


3 3, 441 
3, 391) 





41, 445 
57, 466 
398, 469 
27, 977 





167, 110 
360, 915 


15, 141| 
86, 366) 
(“y | 
92, 796) 
68, ™" 
50, 543) 
179, 181] 
202, 536 
341, 454| 
72, 391) 
26, 302 


62, 190 
47, 780 
62) 786 
27, 248| 
29, 862 
75, 759 


25, 631 
61, 140 
11, 397 
4, 942 
4, 695 


48, 004 
14,711 
62; 103 
25, 724 


74, 110 
7, 916 
100, 524 


8, 970 
31, 683 
10, 776 
18, 397 
5, 516 
5, 137 


345, 165 

5, 684 
20, 023 
51, 651 


3, 190 
2, —" 





, 491 
, 203 








2, 203 
(5) 
1 


3, 878 
(5) 


0 
693 





450, 2811 
407, 028 
3, 980, 878) 
279, 556) 
1, 074, 975 


68, 88 


13, 418, 318 


78’ 013 
, 100 


5, 272 
, 867 

, 143 

36, 438 
163 


125| 
3. 608 


;, 7 


3, 989] 
, 349| 
2 798) 
ss 
04, 909) 
3, 087 
, 100 
5, 776| 
, 434) 


q al 
, 706| 
171 
, 234! 

670 


| 

, 823) 
8, 471 
, 981 
5, 338 


, 228 
79, 572 
857, 047 


100, 891 
395, 231 
118, 062 
192, 335 
73,771 
90, 079 


5, 682, 481 
78, 550 
286, 986 
704, 029 


47, 468 
24, “a 





, 980, 878 


3, 912, 100 


, 174, 014 
, 058, 066 


, 337, 720 


399, 411 
372, 943 


239, 096 
986, 633 
63, 271 


418, 318 


55, 286 
678, 013 


128, 797 
752, 687 
(8) 


684, 571 
519, 112 


382, 832 


783, 697 
276, 805 


404, 882 


£Q 


562, 217 


236, 404 
599, 637 
104, 272 
44, 847 
31, 859 


326, 634 
133, 693 
552, 841 
255, 623 


549, 118 
71, 216 
777, 856 


97, 117 
343, 651 
111, 241 
192, 335 


45, 543 
21, 036 





50, 099 


(8) 

3k, fan 

2, 051 
67,955 
54, 594 
200, 667 
966, 103 
113, 282 
23, 993 


Zi, Joe 


8, 356 

78, 848 

3, 774 

51, 176 
03 

1) 

9, 294 





1 Benefits for partial unemployment are not provided by State law in Montana, New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania. 


In Massa- 


chusetts and Mississippi provision for such payments is not effective until October 1940. Of these, only Mississippi provides for payments of 
less than full weekly benefit amount for total unemployment, i. ¢., part-total unemployment. 

2 Includes supplemental payments, not classified by type of unemployment. 

3 Includes some weeks not classified by type of unemployment; in Alaska 55, and in California 16,237. 

4 Excludes North Carolina. 

5 Data for partial unemployment included with data for part-total unemployment. 

® Data not reported. 

7 Payments for part-total and partial unemployment are made for benefit periods of one quarter. The number of weeks represented by 
each such payment is determined by dividing the amount paid by the claimant’s benefit rate for total unemployment. 

Figures for June exclude 130 + Fy amped amounting to $2,558 arising from recalculation of weekly benefit amounts and 578 payments 

for 1,611 weeks amounting to $16,297 for payment of miners’ claims resulting from labor dispute in 1939. Both amounts, however, are 
included in benefits since first payable. 
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TaBLe 4.—Activities of Public Employment Services for all Registrants, by States, June 1940 
TOTAL MEN AND WOMEN 
[Preliminary data reported by State Agencies, corrected to July 12, 1940] 








Complete placements Applications received Active file 








Private rune change 
from— 


Social Security Board Percent- 


region and State age 
Number change 








Percentagechange 


Regular 
(over 1 
May , month) 


1940 





May 31, 
1940 





from— 940 from 








329, 914 , . 7) 133, 831)41, 684) 141, 959) 1, 317, 775) : . 3) 5, 737, 673} 








Region I: 
Connecticut 5, 769 2, 451 157} 

2, 633 1, 804; 422 9) 

Massachusetts.._.| 3,990 yy a 
New Hampshire_--| 2, 464 1, 514 
Rhode Island 790 446 
] 1, 136 495 


28, 110 12, 532 

Region III: 
Delaware 1, 324 440 22 
New Jersey 9, 791 5,386) 3 506 
Pennsylvania 3 418 6, 668 1, 460 


Region IV: 
Dist. of Columbia- 1, 600 : 0 
2, 166 


Maryland y 11 

North Carolina---- 2, 239 2, 125 

Virginia 2, 388 262 

West Virginia 1, 283 5 367 20, 262 
Region V: 

924 : 167 15, 797 

6, 267 131 53, 249 . 52, 
7, 827 421 74, 669 : 313, 221 
6, 800 867) 56,550 193, 563 
4, 416 2,210} 41,072 171, 579 
4, 106 5 439 31, 933 115, 747 


516} 18,685 115, 237 
1, 137 
2 


272 
45 
14,816} 15, 115 
17, 918 


wo NAP NIC 


_ 


679, 728 

12, 370 
264, 132 
372, 175 


38, 681 


WON NUPWW 
wt Pose | 
BRW UWNAD OWF NHN NWNHMONA 
: : aa . 
SD OUMNFKO Whe 


we 
—_—— 


16, 791 
Region VI: 
Illinois 13, 541 


COO PW #0000 ANoo 


wo 9 
on 


Wisconsin 
Region VII: 


ee ee eee oe we 


el eet ¥ 
South Carolina_--- 
Tennessee 


Region VIII: 


aS 


Minnesota.-...---- 


KOADNF UPODOHK ARKH ODF CONHRUIFK UNEP N BEMNOUY 


South Dakota 
Region IX: 
Arkansas 


Oklahoma 
Region X: 

Louisiana 

New Mexico 


86, 474 
89, 037 
35, 528 
256, 863 


26, 064 


NNW UNARWO womens Bm OWAOWN 


ee SOF OAS VIO Ow 


Fax: 


Utah 

Wyoming 
Region XII: 

California 


—O Weed 
RWANNYKNO NK UH PP 





oe wn 
WOO OM@DBNION Ae KDAOMW NOUR K NMwWNOwW Hw 


2 

Washington 19, 658 18, 635 
Territories: 

710 314 


Hawaii | 554 


6, 768 3} 644] «28, } : 105, 375 


113} 396 a 1, 621 
297 394 ‘ a 9, 130) 














’ a7 
CNM WODAM AMOwries NNN BOAN WNW NMbNOn- 


-— 
“S 2K O0O NUOLN A 


PS Kune PO 


t+ 
Le) 


























1 Less than 0.1 percent increase. 
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TasLe 5.—Activities of Public Employment Services, by States, June 
VETERANS 


[Preliminary data reported by State agencies, corrected to July 12, 1940] 








Complete placements Applications received Active file 





Percentage 
change from— 


Social Security Board Percent- 
region and State age 


Percentage ‘ 
change from— Public | Number 1940 — 


May 31, 
1940 


Private 








May 
19401 
May June 

19401} 19391 





8 | -16.7| +3. 3.5 | 239, 872 








Region I: 
Connecticut 
Maine 
Massachusetts 
New Hampshire-------- 


Rhode Island 


Delaware 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 

Region IV: 
District of Columbia---- 
Maryland 
North Carolina 





UPN MNODKO NON BH NNWHHO 


8, 823 
8, 686 
7,011 


Indiana -. 
Wisconsin 
Region VII: 


Tennessee 
Region VIII: 
Iowa 
Minnesota 
Nebraska 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Region IX: 
Arkansas 


Ne 00D 00 NNMN N © CNKFOT WOOD FF NUNOMWO 


’ 
ONO 


Oklahoma 
Region X: 

Louisiana 

New Mexico 


432 

28, 436 
326 

2, 605 
5, 118 


46 83 
41 459 


Region XII: 
California 


CO BANWNHBD WAH Of Oe 


141 
: ‘ 594 

Washington . . 722 
Territories: 


“I ww ‘ 

POK Rm WCOTTRRA UN CODD NONMNHE ODANNN PN WWD DHEWHDH NINO CO VNNwWNOM 
| 

ep. 


| 
_—s Or PO WOU DoH MO WAN WNADN NQnNON WOWNMANM 


| 
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1 Where less than 50 veteran placements or applications were involved in either period the percentage change was not computed 


O 





DISTRIBUTION OF NUMBER OF BENEFIT PAYMENTS 
FOR TOTAL UNEMPLOYMENT, BY SIZE OF CHECK 
JANUARY - MARCH, 1940 
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